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The sweeping economic changes of recent decades 
have left many working families wondering how they 
will survive. The American industrial economy of the 
early twentieth century, which relied on unskilled 
labor, has given way to a knowledge economy that 
demands higher levels of education and skills. For 
workers seeking to gain the further education now 
required, the venue of choice increasingly is the 
community college, with its capacity to provide both 
postsecondary credentials and advanced skills 
training. In most cases, these students are older than 
traditional college students, they have families, and 
they must continue to work while they study. 
Frequently, they arrive on campus unprepared to 
succeed in an academic setting. 

This is the backdrop for Breaking Through, a multi- 
year initiative of Jobs for the Future and the National 
Council for Workforce Education, funded by the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, the North Carolina 
GlaxoSmithKline Foundation, and the Ford Foundation. 
Breaking Through is helping community colleges iden- 
tify and develop institutional strategies that can 
enable low-skilled adult students to enter into and 
succeed in occupational and technical degree 
programs at community colleges. Breaking Through 
currently has projects at 26 community colleges in 
18 states. 



As a major strand in the initiative, the Ford Foundation 
has funded research and analysis on state policies that 
can support these institutional strategies. Several 
reports will provide insight into key state policies that 
can be most influential in helping low-skilled adults 
enter and succeed in college and careers: 

Overview: The challenges brought by a rapidly 
changing economy for the average worker— and the 
role of state policy and community colleges in 
addressing this challenge. This overview was prepared 
by the Center for Law and Social Policy. 

Student Financial Aid Policy: Innovative state policies 
that finance education for “workers who study”— that 
is, those who work full time (or close to it) and study 
part time. 

Academic Remediation Policy: State policies that help 
or hinder community colleges in aligning adult educa- 
tion and academic remediation programs to better 
serve working adults with basic skills deficiencies. 

State Institutional Funding Policies: Flow state-level 
community college funding policies might impede or 
facilitate the development of programs designed for 
the adult learner. 

All reports will be available at 
www.breakingthroughcc.org, www.jff.org, and 
www.ncwe.org. 
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Executive Summary 



J ust as American business and industry need 
workers with higher skills to compete in a 
global economy, workers need higher skills to 
get ahead. This convergence presents an opportu- 
nity for states to work with their community 
colleges and other key partners to help business 
and industry compete and entry-level workers 
advance to higher-paying jobs. However, many 
challenges exist. Many adults entering community 
colleges lack college-level reading, writing, and 
math skills, so they must enroll in remedial 
courses where progress is slow and attrition high. 
Others, especially those who lack even a high 
school diploma or GED, never make it as far as 
the doors of the college. 

This is the backdrop for Breaking Through, a 
multi-year initiative of Jobs for the Future and the 
National Council for Workforce Education 
funded by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
the North Carolina GlaxoSmithKline Foundation, 
and the Ford Foundation. Breaking Through is 
helping community colleges identify and develop 
institutional strategies that can enable low-skilled 
adult students to enter into and succeed in occupa- 
tional and technical degree programs at commu- 
nity colleges. 

As a major strand in the initiative, the Ford Foun- 
dation has funded research on ways to support 
these institutional strategies in state policy, as 
summarized in this overview, prepared by Amy- 
Ellen Duke and Julie Strawn of the Center for Faw 
and Social Policy. It introduces a series of 
Breaking Through reports that provide insight 
into state policies that can be most influential in 
helping lower-skilled adults enter and succeed in 
college and careers. 



Specifically, state policymakers can harness the 
power of the community colleges to address the 
issues of economic growth and individual pros- 
perity. To do so, they must address six key tasks. 

O Create a shared vision of the state’s economic 
future among key stakeholders in education, work- 
force development, and economic development— 
a vision that includes the reasons why increasing 
the number of adults with postsecondary creden- 
tials is crucial. 

To engage the right stakeholders in this effort, 
state leadership must forge a shared vision of the 
state’s economic future and the role of colleges 
and of individuals in achieving it. Building this 
vision often starts with an overarching theme that 
helps distill complex economic realities into a 
shared understanding of the key workforce prob- 
lems facing the state. As important as defining the 
key problems is conveying a clear message about 
what must be done. This entails devising a vision 
and investing resources, often financial, in 
achieving it. 

One of the most important tasks for states in this 
area is to convince adults, especially those with 
lower skills and incomes, that it is both feasible 
and desirable to go back to school. Many have 
been out of school for years, and their prior 
educational experiences may have been less than 



Breaking Through is helping community colleges identify and 
develop institutional strategies that can enable low-skilled 
adult students to enter into and succeed in occupational and 
technical degree programs at community colleges. 
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ideal. Others have worked for years in good jobs 
with nothing more than a high school diploma 
and don’t believe they need to go back to school. 
And still others, especially those who are older 
and displaced from high-paying manufacturing 
jobs, feel that they will never again be able to 
command the wages they received in their 
previous occupations, regardless of whether they 
go back to school. 

To address all these barriers, states can undertake 
media campaigns that underscore the value of 
postsecondary credentials and the availability of 
financial aid and other supports to make college 
possible for adults. They can help colleges connect 
to employers to make the benefits of postsec- 
ondary education tangible and direct by, for 
example, guaranteeing pay raises to incumbent 
workers for completion of certain credentials. 

Q Set measurable goals for achieving the vision, 
including increasing postsecondary access for 
lower-skilled adults, and ensure that funding flows 
in ways that support progress toward those goals. 

Setting measurable goals and aligning funding 
with those goals is essential for translating the 
shared vision into actual changes in services and 
outcomes at the community college level for 
lower-skilled adults. Moreover, funding must 
support these goals and measures if community 
colleges are expected to change institutional prac- 
tices to achieve them. In general, the services most 
often used by lower-skilled adults — adult educa- 
tion and English as a Second Language, college 
remediation, and occupational training — are 
systematically underfunded relative to their costs, 
which creates a disincentive for colleges to expand 
them and also affects their quality. 

States can revise funding allocations to better 
reflect the costs of educating lower-skilled adults 
and encourage community colleges to focus on 
outcomes important for the state’s goals around 
economic growth and helping lower-skilled adults 



advance in the workforce. State funding formulas 
should give at least equal weight to remediation 
and weigh formula funding for occupational 
programs in ways that recognize the true costs of 
those programs. 

States can creatively use federal and state categor- 
ical funds to help lower-skilled adults earn post- 
secondary credentials. In addition, they should 
also look beyond higher education institution 
funding to the full array of federal and state funds 
invested in economic development, incumbent 
worker and customized training, student aid, 
welfare or Temporary Assistance for Needy Fami- 
lies, Unemployment Insurance, Trade Adjustment 
Assistance, job training for low-income adults, 
and child care. 

0 Track individual outcomes across workforce 
education services and into the labor market, in 
order to identify trouble spots and document 
successful approaches with an especially close 
look at outcomes for lower-skilled students. 

Helping more lower-skilled adults obtain 
marketable postsecondary credentials depends on 
being able to see where and how individuals are 
falling through the cracks in the state’s workforce 
education system. To promote such tracking of 
outcomes, states should establish data-sharing 
agreements across adult education, training, and 
postsecondary agencies to allow tracking of indi- 
vidual outcomes along the education pathway and 
into the labor market. Although legal and tech- 
nical barriers can make it challenging to create 
data-sharing capacity, states can place a high 
priority on the task and aim to overcome barriers 
while protecting individual privacy. 

O Help community colleges connect in a broader, 
more strategic way with local employers, in order 
to link their needs to for-credit college offerings 
and to help lower-skilled adults get good jobs in 
demand in the local labor market. 

Improved adult access to postsecondary education 
does not translate automatically into either 
worker advancement or more competitive busi- 
nesses. State policy can increase the odds of 
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success by using state capacity to analyze labor 
markets to help identify promising sectors and 
occupations, and by fostering regional worker 
training partnerships among community colleges, 
employers, business associations, and community 
organizations. Such regional partnerships can help 
link, on the one hand, employers who are willing 
to invest in their current and future workers’ skills 
and can offer family-supporting jobs with, on the 
other hand, community colleges that can provide 
certificates and degrees linked to those oppor- 
tunities. 

0 Overhaul the content and delivery of adult 
education, English as a Second Language, and 
college remediation, in order to accelerate 
progress and connect these services closely to 
occupational pathways in the colleges. 

Lower-skilled adults — especially those with skill 
levels lower than eighth grade — need remediation 
through the adult basic education/English as a 
Second Language and/or college developmental 
education systems. 

States should promote policies that ensure that 
developmental education does not become a black 
hole from which too many students never emerge. 
To help students advance from developmental 
education into all types of for-credit coursework, 
states can shine light on transition rates and then 
focus energy on improving transitions — for 
example, by building more robust bridges from 
developmental education to workforce education. 
When developmental education is necessary, states 
can ensure that students with occupational goals 
receive contextualized, accelerated developmental 
education; there is growing evidence that this 
increases retention by making the basic skills rele- 
vant to their occupational goals and speeding up 
time to completion. 

States also can encourage credit-bearing occupa- 
tional programs to enroll more lower-skilled 
adults by promoting strong connections from pre- 
college courses and sequences to programs and 
divisions that serve this population. Articulation 
agreements are insufficient by themselves: transi- 



tions need to be as seamless and automatic as 
possible for the student. Programs and divisions 
need to work together to keep paperwork and 
separate applications to a minimum and to auto- 
matically award credit. 

0 Create and expand more flexible and compre- 
hensive financial aid strategies and more person- 
alized career and academic counseling and 
support, in order to support postsecondary access 
and success for lower-income adults. 

States should broaden access to need-based finan- 
cial aid programs for lower-skilled adult students 
enrolled in programs tied to certificates and 
degrees. Policy options tied to such goals include 
allowing less-than-half-time students and those 
without a GED or high school diploma to be 
eligible for financial aid, using aid for develop- 
mental education and non-credit occupational 
programs (if articulated to certificates and 
degrees), and allowing aid to be used for frac- 
tional credit or short modules. 

States should allow certificate- and degree-seeking 
students to combine state need-based aid with 
federal Pell Grants, up to the total cost of atten- 
dance (regardless of enrollment status), including 
room and board, child care, and other necessary 
supports (e.g., transportation). States can also 
provide year-round aid and offer cash incentives 
to promote persistence, and they can explore 
performance-based financial aid or scholarships 
for low-skilled adults. 

States should dedicate funding for on-campus 
child care programs, and institutions should 
ensure that care is available during non-traditional 
hours. In addition, states can use federal work- 
study dollars to provide on-campus jobs, poten- 
tially related to the student’s area of study, to 
make it easier for students to combine work and 
school, while providing students the opportunity 
to integrate work and learning. ■ 
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The Challenge 1 



E mployers are now paying college-educated 
workers 75 percent more than those with 
only a high school diploma, compared to 
just 40 percent more than 25 years ago. 2 Why? 
Supply and demand. Employers can see that they 
need more skilled workers in order to compete 
globally, yet as a country we are not meeting that 
demand. Between 2004 and 2014, 24 of the 30 
fastest-growing occupations are predicted to be 
filled by people with postsecondary education or 
training (either an occupational certificate or 
degree) (Hecker 2005). Yet nearly half the U.S. 
workforce has only a high school education or 
less. Some 25 million workers aged 18 to 64 lack a 
high school diploma or GED, while another 52 
million adults have no postsecondary education 
(Crosley & Roberts 2007). 

Even if effective, No Child Left Behind and other 
school reforms will not be able end this crisis and 
fulfill employers’ needs. About two-thirds (65 
percent) of our 2020 workforce is already beyond 
the reach of our elementary and secondary schools 
(Aspen Institute 2007). If as a nation we are to 
meet the employer demand for skilled workers — 
and by extension help them and our nation 
prosper — then enabling many more adults to gain 
marketable skills must be a central part of the 
solution. In fact, the potential pool of skilled 
workers among prime-age adults — defined here as 
the nearly 50 million people aged 18 to 44 with a 
high school diploma or less — is equal to the next 
17 years of high school graduating classes. 3 In 
effect, we need to “grow our own” skilled work- 
force from within the workforce we already have. 

Just as American business and industry need 
workers with higher skills, workers need higher 
skills to get ahead. We know that both earnings 
and employment rates are higher for those with 
more years of education, and economists estimate 



that each year of college increases wages on 
average by about 10 percent (Barrow & Rouse 
2005). And this strong link between skills and 
wages is expected to continue. Among the top 30 
jobs with the most openings between 2004 and 
2014, those offering high or very high wages typi- 
cally will go to workers with either a degree or 
significant training provided either on-the-job, in 
apprenticeships, or by community colleges and 
other institutions (Hecker 2005). 

The convergence of employer and worker needs 
for higher skills presents an opportunity for states 
to work with their community colleges and other 
key partners to create solutions that help business 
and industry compete and help entry-level 
workers advance to higher paying jobs. However, 
many challenges exist. Many adults entering 
community colleges do not come with college- 
level reading, writing, and math skills and so must 
take remedial courses, where progress is slow and 
attrition high. Others, especially those who lack 
even a high school diploma or GED, never make it 
as far as the doors of the college. 

Overall, the chances are still great that adults with 
a high school diploma or less will wind up in low- 
wage, dead-end jobs, especially because these jobs 
will continue to abound in our economy, repre- 
senting about half of all job openings over the next 
decade. States and colleges need to engage in 
greater outreach to low-skilled adults, and colleges 
should be more responsive and relevant to the 
unique needs of adult students, whether through 
flexible scheduling, supports that promote persist- 
ence, or greater emphasis on connecting education 
and training to the workforce. Change at the 
college level is not the sole solution, though. The 
college is part of a constellation of institutions and 
agencies that have responsibility for helping low- 
skilled workers advance. ■ 
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What State Policy Can Do 



W ithin communities, the place where both 
employers and working adults most 
often turn for help with workplace skills 
is the community college. And at the end of the 
day, it will be up to local communities and local 
colleges to take the crucial steps of helping lower- 
skilled adults succeed in gaining the marketable 
credentials that employers want and that will 
enable employees to support their families. 

For this reason, states addressing the challenge of 
providing employers with skilled workers while 
giving lower-skilled adults the opportunity to 
move up to better jobs are likely to find that 
community colleges are central to the solution. 
State leadership can create an environment that 
inspires leaders and citizens to recognize that 
higher skills can benefit individual workers, busi- 
ness, and the state as a whole. State leadership can 
also motivate and fund colleges to take ownership 
of this critical mission, and it can make possible 
the kinds of technical help and financial and other 
incentives that allow colleges to carry out this 
mission successfully. 

Specifically, state policymakers can harness the 
power of the community colleges to address these 
issues of economic growth and individual pros- 
perity. To do so, they must address six key tasks: 



States that want to tackle the challenge of providing 
employers with skilled workers while giving lower-skilled 
adults the opportunity to move up to better jobs are likely to 
find that community colleges are central to the solution. 



• Create a shared vision of the state’s economic 
future among key stakeholders in education, 
workforce development, and economic develop- 
ment — a vision that includes the reasons why 
increasing the number of adults with postsec- 
ondary credentials is crucial. 

• Set measurable goals for achieving the vision, 
including increasing postsecondary access for 
lower-skilled adults, and ensure that funding 
flows in ways that support progress toward 
those goals. 

• Track individual outcomes across workforce 
education services and into the labor market, in 
order to identify trouble spots and document 
successful approaches with an especially close 
look at outcomes for lower-skilled students. 

• Help community colleges connect in a broader, 
more strategic way with local employers, in 
order to link their needs to for-credit college 
offerings and to help lower-skilled adults get 
good jobs in demand in the local labor market. 

• Overhaul the content and delivery of adult 
education, English as a Second Language, and 
college remediation, in order to accelerate 
progress and connect these services closely to 
occupational pathways in the colleges. 

• Create and expand more flexible and compre- 
hensive financial aid strategies and more person- 
alized career and academic counseling and 
support, in order to support postsecondary 
access and success for lower-income adults. 
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Create a shared vision of the state’s economic 
future among key stakeholders in education, work- 
force development, and economic development— 
a vision that includes the reasons why increasing 
the number of adults with postsecondary creden- 
tials is crucial. 

To engage the right stakeholders in this effort, 
state leadership must forge a shared vision of the 
state’s economic future and the role of colleges 
and of individuals in achieving it. Building this 
vision often starts with an overarching theme that 
helps distill complex economic realities into a 
shared understanding of the key workforce prob- 
lems facing the state. 

The shared vision will differ from state to state. 

In Colorado, for example, the theme of “the 
Colorado paradox” captured the seemingly 
contradictory facts of being one of the most highly 
educated states in the country, while having one of 
the lowest high school-to-college transition rates. 
This led to a public debate about whether it is 
good enough to prosper as a state if all of the 
state’s skilled workers are imported and opportu- 
nity is stagnant or declining for youth and adults 
native to the state. 

In some Midwestern states with aging populations 
and declining industrial economies, such as 
Michigan and Ohio, the overall themes tend to be 
about declining prosperity and the need to 
increase the skills of the existing workforce in 
order to compete for new knowledge economy 
jobs and shift away from reliance on manufac- 
turing, especially in the automotive industry. 
Falling household income in recent years adds 
urgency in these states to the sense that dramatic 
change is needed to increase worker skills. 4 

As important as defining the key problems is 
conveying a clear message about what must be 
done, and this entails devising a vision and 
investing resources, often financial, in achieving it. 
Facing thousands of layoffs in the automotive and 
related industries, and in an economic environ- 
ment that increasingly demands higher-skilled 
workers for business to remain competitive, 
Michigan Governor Jennifer Granholm proposed 
the “No Worker Left Behind” program, with the 




goal of training 100,000 adults in high-demand or 
entrepreneurial occupations over the course of 
three years. If this program is funded, displaced or 
low-wage workers will be eligible for up to two 
years of free tuition at any Michigan community 
college, university, or other approved training 
program. 

Kentucky’s Education Pays campaign, which 
began in 2001, called for Kentuckians to increase 
their education levels in order to earn higher 
incomes. In its first year, the campaign focused on 
adults ages 18-49 with low literacy skills, along 
with middle and high schoolers at risk of dropping 
out or not considering college. Faced with statis- 
tics that showed below-average educational 
attainment and growth in jobs requiring postsec- 
ondary education and training, the state under- 
took a public awareness campaign and set specific 
goals related to adult and postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

One of the most important tasks for states in this 
area is to convince adults, especially those with 
lower skills and incomes, that it is both feasible 
and desirable to go back to school. Many have 
been out of school for years, and their prior 
educational experiences may have been less than 
ideal. Others have worked for years in good jobs 
with nothing more than a high school diploma 
and don’t believe they need to go back to school. 
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And still others, especially those who are older 
and displaced from automotive and other manu- 
facturing jobs, feel that they will never again be 
able to command the wages they received in their 
previous occupations, regardless of whether they 
go back to school. 

These fears are not baseless, but states can take a 
variety of measures to address all these barriers. 
They can undertake media campaigns to under- 
score the value of postsecondary credentials and 
the availability of financial aid and other supports 
to make college possible for adults. They can help 
colleges connect to employers to make the benefits 
of postsecondary education tangible and direct by, 
for example, guaranteeing pay raises to incumbent 
workers for completion of certain credentials. 

As states create a shared vision around postsec- 
ondary attainment, that vision must be inclusive 
of the range of workers and employers within 
their borders. For example, stressing “high skills, 
high wages” may leave out many workers if such 
jobs are limited to those with Bachelor’s or grad- 
uate degrees in science, math, and engineering. 
States also should take care to move forward in 
tandem on two goals: creating and keeping good 
jobs; and creating and keeping a skilled work- 
force. In 2000, almost half of all American jobs — 
60 million — paid less than $12.59 per hour (in 
2000 dollars); such low wages make it difficult to 
support a family. Of the ten occupations predicted 
to generate the most jobs through 2012, seven will 



offer wages below $12.59 per hour; five of these 
occupations — waiters, food preparation and 
serving workers (including fast food), cashiers, 
retail salespersons, and janitors — offer wages less 
than $8.40 per hour (Mitnik & Zeidenberg 2006). 

States must focus their public investments in 
industries offering pathways to advancement — 
sectors with more higher-paying than low-paying 
jobs along each step of the ladder. For example, 
the construction, manufacturing, and allied health 
sectors each have high proportions of jobs that 
pay family-supporting wages and offer good bene- 
fits. However, it is dangerous to assume that good 
jobs will be readily available for everyone with 
upgraded skills (Dresser 2007). Therefore, states 
also must focus on improving the quality of low- 
wage jobs to ensure that those who are employed 
in lower-wage service occupations have access to a 
range of benefits — including health insurance, sick 
leave, and family leave — that are usually absent 
from such jobs. 

Set measurable goals for achieving the vision, 
including increasing postsecondary access for 
lower-skilled adults, and ensure that funding flows 
in ways that support progress toward those goals. 

Setting measurable goals and aligning funding 
with those goals is essential for translating the 
shared vision into actual changes in services and 
outcomes at the community college level for 
lower-skilled adults. Oregon’s Pathways to 
Advancement Initiative, for example, has five 
central goals that the state hopes to achieve 
through the better alignment of services by 
creating career pathways: 5 

• Increasing the number of Oregonians accessing 
postsecondary education; 

• Increasing the number who persist and attain 
degrees or other credentials; 

• Decreasing the need for remediation at the post- 
secondary level; 

• Increasing entry into employment and further 
education; and 

• Increasing wage gains over time for students 
who complete education programs. 
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In Kentucky, comprehensive reform of the postsec- 
ondary education system ushered in the GoHigher 
goals and progress reports, which are especially 
far-reaching: they look at not only whether the 
state is making progress on access and success in 
college but also whether higher education progress 
is benefiting the state’s economy and communities. 
The five core questions for GoHigher are: 

• Are more Kentuckians ready for postsecondary 
education? 

• Is Kentucky postsecondary education affordable 
to its citizens? 

• Do more Kentuckians have certificates and 
degrees? 

• Are college graduates prepared for life and work 
in Kentucky? 

• Are Kentucky’s people, communities, and 
economy benefiting? 

These questions were translated into specific 
numerical targets and included adults as well as 
youth. For example, Kentucky emphasized 
improving adult education-to-college transitions 
by setting ambitious state goals for the percentage 
of GED completers to go onto postsecondary 
education. The state’s transition rate began at 12 
percent in 1998-99 and increased to 21 percent in 
2005-06. 6 And beginning in 2007-08, local adult 
education providers will earn additional perform- 
ance funding for each GED graduate transitioning 
to postsecondary education (Kentucky Office of 
Adult Education 2007). 

Funding must support these goals and measures if 
community colleges are expected to change insti- 
tutional practices to achieve them. In general, the 
services most often used by lower-skilled adults — 
adult education and English as a Second Language 
(ESL), college remediation, and occupational 
training — are systematically underfunded relative 
to their costs, which creates a disincentive for 
colleges to expand them and also affects their 
quality. For instance, California reimburses 
colleges for adult education services at roughly 60 
percent of credit courses (Morest 2004). In most 
states, the formula for funding community 




colleges — often referred to as “FTE” because it 
frequently is based on the enrollment of full-time 
equivalent students — does not cover the true 
expense to the college of providing high-cost occu- 
pational programs, such as nursing or machining. 
Further, FTE formulas rarely distinguish among 
the varying costs of educating different types of 
students. This can systematically disadvantage 
community colleges because a high proportion of 
their students are nontraditional. For example, it 
typically costs more to serve two half-time 
students than one full-time student due to addi- 
tional instruction and student service costs. 

States can revise FTE allocation formulas to better 
reflect the costs of educating lower-skilled adults 
and encourage community colleges to focus on 
outcomes important for the state’s goals around 
economic growth and helping lower-skilled adults 
advance in the workforce. States should revise 
funding formulas to give at least equal weight to 
remediation and weight FTE for occupational 
programs in ways that recognize the true costs of 
those programs. For example, Oregon funds 
developmental education and adult education at 
the same level as regular credit classes. Ohio 
distributes community college funding on a per- 
student amount, based on the program area in 
which the student is enrolled. Therefore, colleges 
receive higher allocations for areas such as nursing 
and engineering than they do for general educa- 
tion classes (Griffith 2005). 
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States can creatively use federal and state categor- 
ical funds to help lower-skilled adults earn post- 
secondary credentials. States can do this by: 
aligning funds in a way that complements adult 
learner advancement; accessing other funding 
sources; blending funding streams; or simply 
increasing appropriations to increase the amount 
of resources available to adult learners. States also 
should look beyond higher education institution 
funding to the full array of federal and state funds 
invested in economic development, incumbent 
worker and customized training, student aid, 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF), Unemployment Insurance, Trade Adjust- 
ment Assistance, job training for low-income 
adults (Workforce Investment Act), and child care. 
State examples include: 

• New Jersey’s Workforce Development Partner- 
ship Program, the state’s incumbent worker 
training program, devotes a fifth of its budget — 
over $20 million annually — to the Supplemental 
Workforce Fund for Basic Skills. Under the 
supplemental fund, employed and unemployed 
workers receive basic skills education in reading 
comprehension, basic math, basic computer 
literacy, English proficiency, work readiness, and 
other areas, and this education is integrated with 
occupational training (Duke, Martinson, & 
Strawn 2006). 

• The Massachusetts Extended Care Career 
Ladder Initiative (ECCLI) is a statewide project 
to improve the quality of nursing home care, in 
part by increasing workers’ skills. Some ECCLI 




grants have helped Certified Nursing Assistants 
move into Licensed Practical Nursing positions, 
by combining financial resources from the state, 
employers, and community colleges (including 
financial aid) (Duke, Martinson, & Strawn 
2006). 

Track individual outcomes across workforce educa- 
tion services and into the labor market, in order to 
identify trouble spots and document successful 
approaches with an especially close look at 
outcomes for lower-skilled students. 

Helping more lower-skilled adults obtain 
marketable postsecondary credentials depends on 
being able to see where and how individuals are 
falling through the cracks in the state’s workforce 
education system. A major barrier in this regard is 
that few states can track student access, success, 
and transitions as adults move through the educa- 
tional pipeline into the workforce, and potentially 
back for more education. The lack of comprehen- 
sive and integrated data systems prevents states 
from pinpointing specific problem areas and 
directing resources to achieve better outcomes. 

Few states track educational and occupational 
outcomes longitudinally for lower-skilled adults 
along and through the educational pipeline and 
into the labor market, even though many have the 
data capacity to do so. Among state postsec- 
ondary education data systems, 40 states can 
track individual postsecondary education 
outcomes over time, and 23 state postsecondary 
education databases are linked to some other state 
database, typically Unemployment Insurance 
wage records (Ewell & Boeke 2007). 

To promote such tracking of outcomes, states 
should establish data-sharing agreements across 
adult education, workforce training, and postsec- 
ondary agencies to allow tracking of individual 
outcomes along the education pathway and into 
the labor market. Although legal and technical 
barriers can make it challenging to create data- 
sharing capacity, states such as Florida, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington have placed a 
high priority on the task and overcome barriers 
while protecting individual privacy (Mills 2005). 
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For example, the Washington State Board of 
Community and Technical Colleges conducted 
longitudinal research of 35,000 students to deter- 
mine the “tipping point” at which postsecondary 
education and training pays off. Students see 
substantial earnings gains from college when they 
reach at least 30 vocational credits plus a creden- 
tial. Workforce students entering with a high 
school diploma or GED earned $ 2,700 and 
$1,700 more per year, respectively, after reaching 
the tipping point. And these gains are even larger 
for lower-skilled students and those with limited 
English. ESL students earn $ 7,000 more per year 
and Adult Basic Education students $8,500 more. 
By contrast, those in short-term, customized 
training gained too few skills to reach the tipping 
point, earning $3,800 less per year than those who 
do and $6,800 less if they started from ABE 
(Prince & Jenkins 2005). Subsequent research 
showed that the amount of education needed to 
reach the tipping point also coincided with the 
mid-level skills that Washington-state employers 
need (i.e., more than one year but less than four 
years of postsecondary education). 

In response to the fact that too few students — 
particularly lower-skilled adults and immigrants — 
were reaching the tipping point, the state reallo- 
cated money to support policies, such as a more 
generous FTE funding formula for pilots in the 
Integrated Basic Education and Skills Training (I- 
BEST) program, which integrates occupational 
training with adult education and ESL (described 
below). The state also created the Opportunity 
Grant, a state student grant aid program for 
working adults (Washington Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, Washington State Board for 
Community and Technical Colleges, and The 
Workforce Training and Education Coordinating 
Board 2005). 



Help community colleges connect in a broader, 
more strategic way with local employers, in order 
to link their needs to for-credit college offerings 
and to help lower-skilled adults get good jobs in 
demand in the local labor market. 

As previously noted, improved adult access to 
postsecondary education does not translate auto- 
matically into either worker advancement or more 
competitive businesses. State policy can increase 
the odds of success by using state capacity to 
analyze labor markets and help identify promising 
sectors and occupations, and by fostering regional 
worker training partnerships among community 
colleges, employers, business associations, and 
community organizations. Such regional partner- 
ships can help link, on the one hand, employers 
who are willing to invest in their current and 
future workers’ skills and can offer family- 
supporting jobs with, on the other hand, commu- 
nity colleges that can provide certificates and 
degrees linked to those opportunities. 

Pennsylvania’s $101 million Job Ready PA initia- 
tive, for example, is using state policy to restruc- 
ture the state’s workforce training system by 
connecting the supply side (job seekers) to the 
demand side (employers) through skill upgrading, 
industry partnerships, and the realignment of 
resources. The state has invested in 86 industry 
partnerships involving 980 companies. The part- 
nerships must be regional and industry sector- or 
cluster-based, demonstrate an understanding of 
the regional labor market and sector, and include 
multiple employers and unions (where possible), 
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as well as a strategy for worker advancement. In 
addition, the Pennsylvania Higher Education 
Assistance Agency is funding postsecondary work- 
force education for nearly 3,000 adult learners 
and advanced training for over 7,500 incumbent 
workers (Vito 2007). 

Another example is in Washington State, where 
Industry Skill Panels bring together business, 
labor, education, and workforce professionals at 
the regional level to assess current and future skill 
needs and how best to help workers advance and 
businesses prosper. 7 The panels consider a wide 
range of workforce education issues, such as 
curricula, apprenticeships, and the articulation of 
education and training programs. In both Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington, a variety of organizations 
can lead these regional efforts, depending on 
which are best equipped to bring the necessary 
partners together. 

Washington also has funded Centers of Excellence 
across the state. 8 Individual community colleges 
develop deep expertise in education and training 
needed by a particular industry sector — such as 
construction, boat-building, winemaking, health 
care and others — and then share their curricula 
with other colleges around the state. 

Illinois has also chosen to make regional work- 
force skill partnerships the centerpiece of its 
efforts to help businesses and workers prosper in 
challenging economic times. The Critical Skill 
Shortages Initiative uses state Workforce Invest- 
ment Act funds to support regional partnerships 



to identify occupations in which there are critical 
shortages of skilled workers and to pull together 
services to address those shortages. 9 The partner- 
ships are composed of employers, economic and 
workforce development agencies, and postsec- 
ondary providers. The state also has begun to use 
CSSI findings about shortages to guide other 
investments in workforce education. For example, 
CSSI has identified transportation/logistics, manu- 
facturing, and health care as high-priority areas, 
and that has shaped which adult education and 
college remediation bridge programs the state has 
chosen to invest in with its new Shifting Gears 
initiative. 

Finally, several states are using the concept of 
career pathways to better link community colleges 
with regional workforce needs. In Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Oregon, statewide career pathways 
initiatives have catalyzed action by community 
colleges to: identify promising sectors or occupa- 
tional clusters in their regions; and work with 
employers to create a sequence of education and 
training opportunities connected to in-demand 
jobs in the local labor market. The goal is for 
these career pathways to cover the spectrum of 
workplace skill levels, starting with adult educa- 
tion and ESL and reaching at least as high as an 
Associate’s degree, and ultimately to a four-year 
degree as well. 

In Kentucky, the community and technical colleges 
have created at least twenty-two career pathways 
to date: fourteen in allied health; three in 
advanced manufacturing; two in construction; 
two in business; and one in transportation. Nine- 
teen of these were funded through formal career 
pathways state grants, while the others were 
supported through outside grants. Over 5,300 
students have participated in these pathways. The 
state investment of $6.2 million has resulted in 
projected revenue of approximately $2 million, 
along with cash and in-kind contributions of an 
additional $10.7 million, much of it from 
employers. 

But the most important dividend from that invest- 
ment is increased student success. Preliminary 
outcome data suggest that career pathways 
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students have a significantly higher retention rate 
than the general Kentucky Community and Tech- 
nical College System (KCTCS) student population 
(71 percent vs. 46 percent), and that they are 
seeking certificates and Associate’s degrees at a 
higher rate than those community college students 
not enrolled in pathways (King-Simms 2008). 

Overhaul the content and delivery of adult educa- 
tion, English as a Second Language, and college 
remediation, in order to accelerate progress and 
connect these services closely to occupational 
pathways in the colleges. 

Overall, nontraditional students are only about 
half as likely to complete a degree as traditional 
students within five years. For example, just 27 
percent earned an Associate’s degree in that time, 
compared with 53 percent of traditional under- 
graduates, and they were no more likely to still be 
enrolled. 10 One culprit is transition rates along the 
education pathway from adult education and ESL 
to postsecondary education, which are abysmally 
low. The system hemorrhages students at every 
transition point. Adult education students do not 
typically persist long enough to advance even one 
grade or English ability level. A national survey of 
adult education programs in 2002 found that the 
most commonly reported length of stay in 
programs was 30 to 50 hours, with 51 to 80 hours 
the next most common, even though research 
shows students need on average at least 100 to 
110 hours of instruction to advance one level 
(Tamassia et al. 2007; Comings 2007; McHugh, 
Gelatt, & Fix 2007). 

To make matters worse, most adult education 
students do not earn a GED, let alone a college 
certificate, diploma, or degree. Although longitu- 
dinal studies of adult education students are rare, 
such studies have found that most adult education 
students do not participate for more than a few 
months and most (typically 70 percent or more) 
do not earn a GED. 11 



Although most students who take the GED see 
postsecondary education and training as the ulti- 
mate goal, only 12 percent who earn the GED 
complete one year of college within 10 years 
(Murnane, Willett, & Tyler 2000). A Washington 
State longitudinal study tracking the community 
college persistence and completion of adults 25 
years and older with a high school diploma or 
less; only 13 percent of students who began in ESL 
programs and 30 percent of ABE/GED students 
transitioned to college; 4 to 6 percent of either 
group accumulated at least 45 credits or earned a 
college degree or certificate within five years 
(Prince & Jenkins 2005). 

Most college programs and all federal student aid 
programs require students to have a high school 
diploma or GED or be able to pass a basic skills 
exam at a tenth- to twelfth-grade level (depending 
on the college) prior to entry into credit programs. 
Lower-skilled adults — especially those with skill 
levels lower than eighth grade, as targeted in 
Breaking Through — need remediation through 
either or both the adult education/ESL or college 
developmental education systems. Because 
students require an average of 100 to 110 hours of 
class time to advance one adult education grade 
level, the prospect of advancing to postsecondary 
education in a reasonable amount of time is 
daunting. Even those who have a high school 
diploma or GED must often spend long periods in 
remediation before they can enter an occupational 
program that relates to their career goals. 
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Once students make the transition to postsec- 
ondary education, persistence and completion 
remain challenges. Forty-six percent of students 
who begin their postsecondary education at 
community colleges never complete a degree 
(Brock & LeBlanc 2005). The Washington State 
study found that 29 percent of students who 
started with a GED and 35 percent of students 
who started with a high school diploma 
completed at least 45 credits or a credential in five 
years. Only 14 percent of those adult students 
who began college with a GED and 18 percent of 
those who began with a high school diploma 
earned an advanced certificate or Associate’s 
degree within five years (Prince & Jenkins 2005). 

Remedial education often is a significant stum- 
bling block facing adult students. The Washington 
State study of adults over 25 who enrolled in 
occupational programs found that 40 percent of 
those with either a high school diploma or GED 
took at least one remedial course (Prince & 
Jenkins 2005). Remedial education has similarly 
high attrition rates as ABE and ESL, with more 
than a quarter of students failing to complete their 
prescribed remedial courses (Jenkins 2003). 



bearing coursework; and there is no common defi- 
nition of college readiness, even across institutions 
within the same state (Alamprese 2004; Hughes & 
Karp 2006). For example, the GED neither 
prepares students in key subjects needed for 
college, such as trigonometry, nor introduces them 
to college skills, such as researching and writing 
research papers. Further, lower-skilled adults may 
start in short-term, non-credit workforce educa- 
tion unconnected to a degree but ultimately need 
to receive for-credit certificates or degrees to 
advance. Each of these factors prolongs the path 
to a career — factors contributing to low rates of 
transition and completion. 

States can accelerate progress along the pathway 
by creating bridge programs into occupational 
training, promoting adult dual enrollment strate- 
gies, strengthening transitions from developmental 
education into occupational coursework, and 
easing the transition of students from non-credit 
to credit-bearing occupational programs. In addi- 
tion, states should align adult education and ESL 
content with college-entry criteria and crosswalk 
assessments in order to eliminate or reduce the 
need for developmental education. 



More generally, content along the pathway from 
basic skills to occupational education is seldom 
connected in any coherent way; entrance and exit 
criteria at each point often don’t match up; poli- 
cies prevent concurrent enrollment in adult educa- 
tion or developmental education and credit- 




Bridge programs incorporate occupational or 
academic content into basic skills training as a 
means of providing low-skilled adults with the 
foundation needed to advance and succeed in 
postsecondary education. Supports can be 
designed to meet the needs of English-speaking 
students at fifth- or sixth-grade reading levels or 
non-English speakers at the low-intermediate ESL 
level (Henle, Jenkins, & Smith 2005). Bridge 
programs also cover other areas viewed as essen- 
tial for college success (e.g., problem-solving, 
working in teams, study habits) and offer support 
services. Oregon’s Pathways to Advancement 
Initiative provides a bridge program for interme- 
diate-level, limited English, non-native speakers. 
The program includes occupational training incor- 
porated with ESL and basic skills and offers six 
tracks: health care, institutional food service, 
direct care worker, office skills, entry-level high- 
tech manufacturing, and welding (Henle, Jenkins, 
& Smith 2005). 
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Dual enrolling students in basic skills or remedial 
education and for-credit occupational coursework 
can accelerate advancement along the pipeline. 
Dual enrollment can increase multiple skills 
concurrently through integrated coursework and 
facilitate accumulation of college credits in a 
compressed timeframe. Colleges can use dual 
enrollment in a number of ways, including 
combining adult and developmental education or 
integrating adult education or ESL with occupa- 
tional training. This model also makes college 
more financially accessible, because tuition-free 
adult education can be used to offer develop- 
mental education, and financial aid is available to 
students enrolled in degree programs that inte- 
grate adult education and ESL. 

Washington State’s Integrated Basic Education and 
Skills Training Program (I-BEST) uses the dual 
enrollment approach, pairing ABE/ESL and profes- 
sional-occupational instructors in the classroom to 
advance students concurrently in both areas, while 
the students earn credits toward certificates and/or 
degrees. 12 The state funds colleges at 1.75 FTE for 
I-BEST courses — versus 1.0 FTE for traditional 
courses — recognizing the extra costs of two 
instructors, coordinating instruction, and addi- 
tional student support necessary to ensure positive 
outcomes. All I-BEST programs have to be part of 
a one-year certificate program or another occupa- 
tional program with proven ability to place gradu- 
ates in higher-wage jobs. 

There is evidence that I-BEST helps students build 
first-year momentum for earning college credits 
and thereby increases their preparation and possi- 
bilities for going even further. The percentages of I- 
BEST students who earn their first 15 college 
credits is substantially higher than in cases when 
basic skills students attempt college coursework in 
other ways (53 percent versus 11 percent for ESL, 
and 61 percent versus 26 percent for ABE/GED 
students). Furthermore, I-BEST students maintain 
momentum better by completing 30 or more 
credits at a higher rate than ABE/GED students 
enrolled in college courses in other ways (32 
percent for I-BEST students compared to 1 1 
percent for other students) (Washington State 
Board for Community and Technical Colleges 
2008). A state study found that I-BEST students 



earned five times more college credits on average, 
and they were fifteen times more likely to complete 
occupational training, compared to traditional 
ABE/ESL students (Washington State Board for 
Community and Technical Colleges 2005). 

States need to promote policies that ensure that 
developmental education does not become a black 
hole from which students never emerge. To help 
students advance from developmental education 
into all types of for-credit coursework, states can 
shine light on transition rates and then focus 
energy on improving transitions — for example, by 
building more robust bridges from developmental 
education to workforce education. When develop- 
mental education is necessary, states should also 
ensure that students with occupational goals 
receive contextualized, accelerated developmental 
education. This increases retention by making the 
basic skills relevant to their occupational goals 
and speeding up time to completion. 

States also can encourage credit-bearing occupa- 
tional programs to enroll more lower-skilled adults 
by promoting strong connections to programs and 
divisions that serve this population. Articulation 
agreements are insufficient by themselves: transi- 
tions need to be as seamless and automatic as 
possible for the student. Programs and divisions 
need to work together to keep paperwork and 
separate applications to a minimum and to auto- 
matically award credit. State mandates may be 
necessary to ensure that these connections occur. 

For example, Ohio’s Career-Technical Credit 
Transfer Initiative (CT 2 ) will articulate non-credit 
career-technical programs to credit-bearing ones 
in high-priority areas across the state, beginning 
with health care and engineering. State legislation 
served as a catalyst to define learning outcomes 
based on industry standards and to get institutions 
to agree to standards-based outcomes, match 
courses and programs to the agreed upon learning 
outcomes, and submit the courses and programs 
for review by joint faculty panels to ensure equiva- 
lency of rigor and applicability to major. 13 
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In addition, states should adopt incumbent 
worker/customized training policies that 
encourage training within articulated career path- 
ways leading to certificates or degrees. 

Create and expand more flexible and comprehen- 
sive financial aid strategies and more personalized 
career and academic counseling and support, in 
order to support postsecondary access and 
success for lower-income adults. 

The barriers that lower-skilled adult students 
encounter are numerous: lack of financial means 
to attend school; juggling work, family, and 
school; limited exposure to career options; lack of 
confidence and personal support; and difficulty 
navigating complex bureaucracies (Cook & King 
2004). Pell Grants, the federal government’s main 
student grant aid program, do cover some of the 
needs of lower-skilled adult students, including 
students attending less than half time. However, 
state financial aid tends to be geared toward tradi- 
tional, full-time students, and it rarely considers 
the unique circumstances and paths followed by 
lower-skilled working adults pursuing credentials. 

States should broaden access to need-based finan- 
cial aid programs for lower-skilled adult students 
enrolled in programs tied to certificates and 
degrees. Policy options tied to such goals include 
allowing less-than-half-time students and those 
without a GED or high school diploma to be 




eligible for financial aid, using aid for develop- 
mental education and non-credit occupational 
programs (if articulated to certificates and 
degrees), and allowing aid to be used for frac- 
tional credit or short modules. 

For their part, institutions can streamline the 
curriculum approval process so more non-credit 
occupational education can qualify for credit, and 
therefore be eligible for student financial aid. 
States should allow certificate- and degree-seeking 
students to combine state need-based aid with 
federal Pell Grants, up to the total cost of atten- 
dance (regardless of enrollment status), including 
room and board, child care, and other necessary 
supports (e.g., transportation). States can also 
provide aid year-round and offer cash incentives 
to promote persistence. 

Georgia and Washington provide examples of 
flexible aid geared toward nontraditional students 
seeking occupational credentials. 

Georgia’s HOPE Grant (not to be confused with 
the state’s popular merit-based HOPE Scholarship) 
is the state’s financial aid program for public post- 
secondary programs at the diploma or certificate 
level or below. HOPE grants cover tuition and fees 
and provide a book allowance for students enrolled 
in programs leading toward a technical certificate 
or diploma (up to a total of 95 credit hours or 63 
semester hours, with exceptions for programs 
requiring more hours or for students returning for 
an additional diploma or certificate). HOPE Grants 
can also cover developmental education courses, 
and students enrolled less than half time are eligible 
(Duke, Martinson, & Strawn 2006). 

Washington State’s Opportunity Grants are aimed 
at increasing low-income students’ access to and 
success in earning postsecondary credentials at the 
Associate’s degree or below, including apprentice- 
ship programs, in fields related to high-demand 
jobs. Washington recently expanded the student 
aid pilot into a $23 million program that will 
eventually operate statewide. The grants cover 
tuition and fees, as well as providing an additional 
$1,000 annually for books, tools, and supplies. 
Students attending less than half time are eligible. 
In addition, public colleges receive $1,500 per 
FTE student in the Opportunity Grant program at 
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that institution, which they must use to provide 
student support services. The state is piloting local 
partnerships with Workforce Development Coun- 
cils to provide Opportunity Grant students with 
mentors in their fields of study (Kaz 2007). 

States can also explore performance-based finan- 
cial aid or scholarships for low-skilled adults. In 
MDRC’s Opening Doors demonstration program, 
two Louisiana community colleges offered college- 
ready low-income student parents a $1,000 schol- 
arship for each of two semesters, for a total of 
$2,000, if they maintained a 2.0 (C) grade point 
average and were enrolled at least half time. 14 The 
scholarships augmented Pell Grants and other 
financial aid. Early results from an experimental 
evaluation showed that students in the demonstra- 
tion were more likely to enroll in college full time, 
pass more courses, earn more credits, and have 
higher rates of persistence than those who did not 
(Brock & Richburg-Hayes 2006). 

Student support services, developed and adminis- 
tered by local institutions, are an essential, yet 
insufficiently funded, component of increasing the 
retention and completion rates of adult students. 
They include academic guidance and counseling, 
academic supports (e.g., tutoring, time manage- 
ment, study skills training), personal guidance and 
counseling, career counseling, and supplemental 
services. Advising and counseling services are 
greatly underfunded, with student-to-counselor 
ratios at community colleges hovering near 
1,000:1 (Grubb 2001). Effective advising and 
counseling can help students navigate transitions, 
as well as address personal issues before they 
become cause for dropping out. 

A handful of states have adopted policies that 
directly fund services to support student success. 

In Illinois, the Student Success Grant, funded from 
the state higher education board budget, is allo- 
cated to each community college. The college uses 
the grant to provide services to students who are 
academically at risk, economically disadvantaged, 
or disabled, based on that campus’s student needs. 
It can be used for personal, academic, or career 
counseling; assessment and testing; mentoring and 
persistence; and completion programs (Unruh 
2006). 




Supplemental support services, such as work 
study, child care, and transportation assistance, 
are also necessary to help ensure better outcomes 
for lower-skilled adults. States should dedicate 
funding for on-campus child care programs, and 
institutions should ensure that care is available 
during non-traditional hours. In addition, states 
can use federal work-study dollars to provide on- 
campus jobs, potentially related to the student’s 
area of study, to make it easier for students to 
combine work and school, while providing oppor- 
tunities to integrate work and learning (Duke 
2006). 

For example, California’s Extended Opportunity 
Program and Services is dedicated money from the 
state general fund that goes to community colleges 
to provide low-income students with student serv- 
ices (academic and personal counseling, child care, 
and transportation). Kentucky’s Ready to Work 
program, geared toward TANF participants 
pursuing postsecondary education, offers work- 
study jobs that allow students to earn up to 
$2,500 annually while in school at jobs connected 
to their field of study. Ready to Work also 
provides academic counseling as well as assistance 
with job placement. ■ 
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Additional Policy Research 
from Breaking Through 



P artway into the Breaking Through initia- 
tive, community college teams and a state 
policy workgroup identified three high- 
priority areas for research into how state policy 
for community colleges can better help lower- 
skilled adults enter and succeed in college and 
careers. This paper, introducing a series of policy 
reports from Breaking Through, has outlined 
several ways that state policies can act as levers 
toward that goal. Other reports in this series 
provides a detailed analysis of policy barriers and 
incentives in three areas: 

• The alignment between adult education and 
developmental education; 

• State student financial aid; and 

• Institutional financing. 



The policy research papers will serve as valuable tools for 
policymakers, advocates, and other stakeholders seeking to 
overcome economic and policy challenges and to capitalize 
on opportunities to expand educational access and success 
for an often overlooked but critical population of students. 




The series will be released in 2008 (see inside front 
cover for more information). 

Together, the policy research papers will provide 
analysis and examples of state policies that 
improve community colleges’ ability to educate 
and support low-skilled adult students. They will 
serve as valuable tools for policymakers, advo- 
cates, and other stakeholders seeking to overcome 
economic and policy challenges and to capitalize 
on opportunities to expand educational access and 
success for an often overlooked but critical popu- 
lation of students. Not only is this in the best 
interest of low-skilled adults — it is in the best 
interest of states and of our nation. 
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